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Who’s Who & What’s What 


tn Lhis Lssue 


A YEAR AND A HALF AGO, in discussing the 
i Es & S. 


tor Summer 1952, 


executive group in the issue 
this MIAGAZINE said of 
Presipent Cieo F. Ceaic: “Since July 
of 1951, Mr. Craig has been President of 
the American Telephone and ‘Telegraph 
Bell 


illustrates how broad may 


Company. His System career, be- 
ginning in 1913, 
be a man’s experience within the corporate 
confines of one or two companies. For his 
assignments in the Long Lines Department 
took him from St. Louis to Kansas City 
and Atlanta en route to New York, and 
to such diverse posts as district plant chief, 
plant accountant, and construction super- 
visor, among others—with a six-year inter- 
val as a special representative in the A. T. 
& T. 


came General 


(seneral Department—before he be- 
Manager of Long Lines in 
Vice 


charge of the Long Lines Department in 


19 33. He was elected President in 
1940, and the following year moved to A. 
‘a oo 
president ul 


headquarters. ‘There his vice- 


responsibilities included, in 


turn, charge of the Departments concerned 


Craig 


Donald 8. Bridgman 


with Personnel Relations, Operation and 


Engineering, and Finance and Revenue 


Requirements.” At the beginning of 1954, 
that still seems appropriate as a brief state 
ment. 


THe Bett System career of Donatp S$. 


BRIDGMAN was recounted in these pages 


for Summer 1953, to which he contributed 
“Bell College 


Graduates.” His present article is based 


System Employment for 
not only on correspondence with Mr. E. 
D. Wise in Turkey but on his two-way 
experience in recent years in helping to 
make our government’s program of tech- 
foreign countries ef- 


nical assistance for 


fective. For his Personnel Relations re- 


sponsibilities have included helping — to 
arrange for the reception of foreign vis- 
itors by Bell System companies and for 
interested and qualified telephone people 
to undertake periods of foreign service. 
The mutually broadening experience of 
the Turkish engineers and the Michigan 


Bell Telephone Company, as related by 


Bruce E. 


Osqo od 
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Who's Who SS What's What 


John M. Shaw 


Bruce E. Oscoov, shows the opposite face 
of the coin. From 1927, when Mr. Os- 
good joined the Commercial Department 
of the company, to 1950, he served in vari- 
ous sales and supervisory capacities—and 
for two years during World War II was 
with the Bell System Communications 
Committee in Washington. In the latter 
vear he transferred to the Personnel Re- 
lations Department as supervisor of gen- 
eral personnel activities. As may be de- 
duced from his tale, he was in general 
charge of arrangements for the visiting 
engineers. 


VARIED RESPONSIBILITIES and a varied ca- 
reer have fitted Joun M. SHaw for such 
a special assignment as the one represented 
in this issue. Born in Scotland, he came 
to this country as a boy, and was employed 
both in retail business and in several pub- 
lic utilities before joining the then Infor- 
mation Department of A. T. & T. in 1930. 
He subsequently served the Chesapeake and 
Potomac ‘Telephone Company as informa- 
tion manager and the New York ‘Tele- 
phone Company as an assistant vice presi- 
dent in the Public Relations Department 
before he returned to the A. T. & T.’s 
Public Relations organization in 1944. 
Here, as assistant vice president, he has 
charge of the company’s radio, motion pic- 
ture, open house, and public lecture and 


Harold R. Huntley 


William V. Kahler 


exhibit activities. His most recent previous 
contribution to this MAGAZINE was “The 
Blackboard Comes to Life,” in the Spring 
1945 issue. 


As AN ARTICULATE transmission engineer 
with a twinkle in his eye, HaArotp R. 
Hunt ey belies his own remarks about the 
inability of the clan to communicate with 
others. Joining the Wisconsin ‘Telephone 
Company in 1917, as transmission and pro 
tection man, he took a year out to com- 
plete work for his B.S. degree, returned to 
the company in 1921, and subsequently be 
came transmission and protection engineer 
and, in 1928, transmission engineer. In 
1930 he moved to New York and A. T. 
& T., where he was an O. & E. group head 
in the plant engineering division, and later 
in charge of groups handling electrical co 
ordination and toll transmission. For three 
years he has held the position of transmis 
sion engineer. He is a Fellow of the 
A.I.E.E. and a Senior Member of the 
L.R.E. 


‘THE MEETING of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers which Presipent WIL- 
LIAM V. KAHLer of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company addressed in Chicago last 
Fall was held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the National Safety Council. 


(Continued on page 248) 
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IN SERVICE IN THE NATION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


NOVEMBER 18, 1953 





Mr. Craig Discusses Significance of Historic Event as 
Bell System and Independent Telephone Industry Join to 


Present Symbolic Instrument to President Eisenhower 


Fifty Millionth Telephone 
Installed in White House 


Cleo F. Craig 


Kditor’s note: The fifty millionth telephone 
placed in service in this country was pre- 
sented to Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States, on Wednesday morn- 
18, in the White House. 
Presentation was by Cleo F. Craig, Presi- 
Telephone and Tele- 
Bell 
System companies, and Warren B. Clay, 
President of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, representing nearly 


ing, November 


dent of American 


graph Company, representing the 


5300 independently-owned telephone com- 
pante S. A scroll 
they also presented to Mr. Eisenhower is 


commemorative which 


THERE ARE a lot of reasons why we 
telephone people are happy to be 
here tonight. 

But speaking for us in the Bell Sys- 
tem, I'd like to say first to our asso- 
ciates and friends of the Independent 
telephone companies that one of the 
things we like the very best is this 
chance to be together with you. 

We are pleased no end—as co- 
authors, so to speak, of the telephone 
story—to take part with you in 
marking our joint achievement. 

We are also delighted to join with 


reproduced on the next page. They were 
accompanied to the White House by Ro- 
sel H. Hyde, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, and C. L. 
Doherty, President of the National Asso- 
Railroad Utilities 
A dinner held that evening in 


ciation of and Com- 
missioners. 
a Washington hotel to signalize the event, 
and attended by representatives of the gov- 
ernment, the armed forces, and the tele- 
phone addressed by Mr. 
Craig, Mr. Clay, and Postmaster General 
Arthur E. 


marks follow: 


industry, was 


Summerfield. Mr. Craig's re- 


you in extending the warmest possi- 
ble welcome to our guests from gov- 
ernment and the armed services and 
all who share our deep interest in 
telephone progress. 

My thoughts on this occasion are 
quite simple. 

President Eisenhower's acceptance 
this morning of the fifty millionth 
telephone was a gracious and inspir- 
ing recognition of the part we play 
in the life of the nation. The Presi- 
dent has done us great honor. He 
has also given us, I think, new cause 
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Chief Executive and Commander-in-Chief, symbolizes 
the constant ettort of telephone people to provide this? 
country with the best telephone service in the world. 
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This handsomely engrossed scroll, signed by Messrs. Craig and Clay, accompanied the 
telephone they presented to President Eisenhower on November 78, 1953 
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to weigh our opportu- 
nities and our responsi- 
bilities. 

Let me recall to your 
minds something the 
President said on an- 
other occasion. I think 
the connection will be 
clear. 

In his 
Address last 
he observed 


Inaugural 
January, 
that the 
strength of all free 
peoples lies in their 
unity. And he went 
on to say, “To pro- 
duce this unity, to meet 
the challenge of our 
time, destiny has laid 
on our country the re- 
sponsibility of the free 
world’s leadership.” 
Those words give ex- 
pression to a compel- 
ling fact. We in this 
country are face to face 
with the plain truth 
that the responsibility 
of leadership is ours. 
We could not escape it 
even if we wanted to. 
What does this mean to us who 
provide America’s telephone service ? 
To my notion, it means that a very 
considerable share of the responsibil- 
ity the President speaks of rests on 
us. The nation’s capacity for leader- 
ship in the free world begins with 
unity at home. If Americans are to 
come together and work together 
with greatest effectiveness, they must 
be just as free as possible to talk with 
They must learn from 
each other, think with each other, 
plan with each other, grow with each 
other. They must communicate. 


each other. 


The Fifty Millionth Telephone 





Mr. Craig points out to Mr. Eisenhower a feature of the 


presentation telephone 


And they must be able to do so with 
complete ease and freedom, wher- 
ever they are and whatever their 
need. 

Of course I am not saying that the 
telephone by itself can create unity. 
But it certainly can and must nourish 
and feed it and aid and abet it. It 
can and must help it to flourish and 
grow. In this day and age, the tele- 
phone is indispensable to the unity 
and progress of our country, and no 
one knows what great things may 
have their beginnings in the way we 
do our job. 
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Another thought: 

This country leads the world in 
telephone service because we have 
to find a 
We wouldn't be serving 
fifty million telephones today if we 
were still limited to the methods and 
means of the past. The quality of 
wouldn't attract that many 
the would be 
high, and even if these things were 
not true we couldn't find enough peo- 
ple to do the job. 


never let up in our efforts 
better way. 


service 


customers, cost too 


Furthermore—and this is what | 
want to emphasize—the very prog- 
ress we are celebrating, and the 
changes we set in motion, affect us 
fully as much as they affect anyone 


else. 


KOR INSTANCE, we make it possible 
for industry and the armed forces to 
coordinate their operations on a 
broader and broader scale—and then 
what happens? They promptly ask 
us for services that require us to co- 
ordinate our own work more than 
ever before. 

has 
expanded the local service 


Again, telephone 


greatly 


progress 


areas where subscribers have a close 
community of interest. And again 
the result, in more and more places, 
is to bring Independent and Bell com- 
panies into the closest possible asso- 
ciation in providing the local service. 

In such ways, and notably also in 
the spread of long distance dialing, 
the advances we are making directly 
influence ourselves. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. We can hardly expect 
to bring the nation closer and closer 
together without the same thing hap- 
pening in our own back yard. The 
happy fact is that there is now more 
down-to-earth, day-to-day working 
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together throughout the entire tele- 
phone industry than there ever was 
before. Nothing but good can come 


of this, and in any event there is just 
no other way to get on with the job. 

All | want to say on this point can 
be summed up in a few words. First, 
we of the Bell System are tremen- 
dously glad that you people of the 
Independent telephone companies are 
just the people you are. We're glad 
it’s you we are working with. 
ond, let’s keep it in mind that the con- 
tinuing progress of the business al- 


Sec- 


ways creates a lot more good than it 
creates problems. If that were not 
so, none of us would be here tonight. 

In conclusion, I hope profoundly 
that none of us will ever forget 
the true nature of the 
render. 

It is human—living—personal— 
friendly. 

It is something we do for the fam- 
ily next door and for the business 
down the street. 


service we 


THE REAL MEANING of fifty million 
telephones is not in their total num- 
ber but in the people we bring to- 
gether in every community in the 
land. The secret of our success in 
serving others is not in the machines 
we use but in the ways we choose to 
use them. We have always used ma- 
chines. As we use them more and 
more in the years ahead, we must be 
diligent to make sure that our human 
spirit of service is fully maintained 
and always shines forth strong and 
clear. 

You will remember another thought 
that President Eisenhower expressed 
in the speech I have already quoted. 
He said, “Whatever America hopes 
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to bring to pass in the world must 
first come to pass in the heart of 
America.” 

I submit also that whatever we of 
the telephone industry hope to bring 
to pass in our country must first come 
to pass in the hearts of telephone 
people. 

We can only make a nation of 


The Fifty Millionth Telephone 
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neighbors by being good neighbors 
ourselves—good neighbors to every- 
one we serve, in every community 
and corner of the land. That is the 
way, and the only way, for us to keep 
on increasing our contribution to the 
unity of our country, the strength of 
the free peoples, and the hope of 
peace in the world. 





Fifty Million 


AMERICA is the birthplace of the tele- 
phone. In 1878, only two years after 
invention, the youthful 
“1 be- 
lieve in the future, wires will unite 
different cities, and a man in one part 


making his 
Alexander Graham Bell wrote: 


of the country may communicate by 
word of mouth with another in a dis- 
tant place.” 

But Mr. Bell’s 


did not fully encompass how widely 


even broad vision 
his invention would be developed and 
By the turn of the century there 
were one million telephones in the 
United States, by 1929 there were 20 
million, by 1946 there were 30 million. 
Expansion during the post-war years 
has been greater than during any other 
time. In the years 1946-53, 20 mil- 
lion telephones were added to the sys- 
tem. 

With more telephones than the rest 
of the world combined, Americans 
now make, on an average day, more 
than 178 million local calls and six 
and a half million toll and long-dis- 


used. 











Telephones 


tance calls. Conquering the barriers 
of time and distance, the telephone has 
made a neighborhood of the nation, 
linking cities, towns, farms, offices and 
homes across the length and breadth 
of the land. It has quickened the pace 
of our accomplishments, and has cen- 
tributed in increasing measure to the 
nation’s strength, security, and prog- 
ress. 

The product of many, many minds, 
the telephone system exists through the 
joint endeavors of 21 Bell System tele- 
phone companies and nearly 5,300 in- 
telephone 


dependently-owned compa- 


nies. More than two million Amer- 
icans either share ownership in the 
business or are engaged in telephone 
work. 

Serving the nation’s Chief Executive 
and Commander-in-Chief, the fifty 
millionth telephone symbolizes the con- 
stant effort of the industry to provide 
the United States with the best tele- 
phone service in the world. 





For Nearly Three Years, Former Telephone Executives 


Have Implemented the Objectives of the Goverment’s 


Foreign Operations Administration on the Bosphorus 


Bell System Helps Turks to 
Modernize Telephones 


Donald §. Bridgman 


ON APRIL 23, 1951, a team of five re- 
cently retired Bell System men and two 
others on leave of absence from Bell 
operating companies, all with long 
administrative or engineering experi- 
ence, left New York for Turkey by 
air. Their purpose was to assist the 
Turkish Ministry of Communications 
in the rehabilitation and development 
of that country’s telephone system. 
Today, nearly three years later, seven 
former Bell System men are still 
carrying on this work in Turkey. All 
are retired, and two were in the origi- 
nal group. 

This unique contribution of Bell 
telephone men to this country’s tech- 
nical assistance program abroad was 
initiated in the fall of 1950, when 
the Turkish Economic Mission here 
asked the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company for assistance in 
the proposed program. As the result 
of subsequent discussions with the 


chairman of that mission and repre- 
sentatives of our government’s Eco- 
nomic Coéperation Administration 
(now the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration), A. T. & T. agreed 
to undertake to find highly qualified 
Bell System men who would volun- 
teer for the work in Turkey. 

In addition, the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company later undertook 
to carry out the second part of the 
program through providing, on a cost 
basis, an appropriate training pro- 
gram for ten Turkish engineers in 
various aspects of telephone work 
here. 

The entire project has been con- 
ducted as part of our government’s 
technical assistance to friendly na- 
tions under the Marshall Plan and 
Mutual Security Program, now ad- 
ministered by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. 
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Bell System Helps Turks 


“A Fine Example of Cooperation”’ 


The Turkish telecommunications project is a fine example of how the United 


States shares its technical know-how with other nations of the free world. ‘Uhe 


work accomplished is also a fine example of codperation between government 


and private industry. 


Acting as a team, government and industry have con- 


tributed materially, not only to the economic strength, but also to the security, 


of Turkey. 


Because the security of the United States is inseparable from that 


of other free nations, this effort has added to the strength and security of our 


own nation and our own people. 


Haroitp E. STASSEN 


Director, Foreign Operations Administration 





Pressing Need for Rehabilitation 
of the Telephone Service 


THE GREAT IMPORTANCE of this 
project was immediately recognized. 
At that time, the population of Tur- 
key was about twenty million. Its 
territory contains great natural re- 
sources, and is in an extremely stra- 
tegic location. Turkey, moreover, 
is the only nation throughout his- 
tory in which a democratic form 
of government has been established 
through peaceful election immedi- 
ately following a military dictator- 
ship. Its people are strongly anti- 
communist and their fighting qualities 
were again demonstrated by the mag- 
nificent performance of their troops 
in Korea. 

In recent years, Turkey has made 
notable economic progress, and can 
look forward to still further develop- 
ment. Its telephone system, how- 
ever, was wholly inadequate. Origi- 
nally built and operated by the Brit- 
ish, it had been taken over by the 
Turkish government 1§ years earlier. 
There were only about 60,000 tele- 


phones, or approximately one-third of 
a telephone per 100 population statis- 
tically speaking—as compared to 28 
per 100 population in the United 
States. Two-thirds of these tele- 
phones, moreover, were in Istanbul 
and Ankara, and many villages and 
towns were wholly without telephone 
service. 

The toll network covered the coun- 
try reasonably well, but most pole 
lines carried only a single pair of 
wires. The only possible connection 
with the outside world was through a 
3-channel carrier circuit to Sofia, Bul- 
garia; but because of political and 
maintenance difficulties this link was 
of little value. In Ankara alone there 
were eight different types of tele- 
phone equipment in use, and four 
types of carrier equipment were em- 
ployed on the single toll route be- 
tween Ankara and Istanbul. 

The service was extremely expen- 
sive: a new installation cost about a 
hundred dollars, including advance 
payment for a few months, and toll 
rates were about sixteen times those 
in the United States. Despite this 
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A portrait of the late Kemal Ataturk, father of modern Turkey, hangs 


WINTER 


behind the former 


Director General of Posts, Telephone, and Telegraph Administration in Ankara as he 


and Vr. E. dD. i 15€ met lo ai: CHS S 


fact, there was a large unfilled de- 
mand for service, particularly in the 
major cities of Istanbul and Ankara. 
Both from the point of view of eco- 
nomic development of the country 
and from that of potential military 
requirements, strengthening and ex- 
pansion of the telephone system 
seemed essential. 


affairs through the young woman interpreter 


The first major step in the selection 
of the initial team to go to Turkey 
was taken when Earl D. Wise, who 
had just retired as vice president and 
general manager of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company’s 
Washington-Idaho Area with over 
40 years’ service, volunteered to act 
as its codrdinator and was accepted 
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in this capacity by the Turkish Mis- 
sion and E.C.A. Early in 1951, Mr. 
Wise flew to Turkey to obtain first- 
hand knowledge of the problems to 
be encountered and the types of men 
most urgently needed. On his return, 
he interviewed telephone men in all 
parts of the country who were inter- 
ested in the project and were sug- 
gested by their companies. 

Before taking off, late in April, the 
men selected spent a week in Wash- 
ington securing invaluable informa- 
tion about the technical assistance 
program and about Turkey. The 
group, with their assignments in 
Turkey, were as follows: 
E. D. Wise, vice president, Pacific 

company: codrdination and gen- 

eral relations with the Turkish 

Posts, Telephone, & Telegraph Ad- 

ministration. 

C. Balch, chief engineer, Mich- 

igan Bell Telephone Company: 

general and equipment engineer- 
ing. 

J. E. Mannocci, assist- 
ant president, 
Pacific company: 
trafic operations. 

A. F. Wilson, assist- 
ant vice president, 
Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company: commer- 
cial operations. 

V. E. Tyson, super- 
visor of supplies and 
motor vehicles, New 
England Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany: equipment 
maintenance, appa- 
ratus repair and dis- 
tribution. 

L. J. Simonich, plant 
extension engineer- 


vice 


Miss 
discusses 


Helps Turks 


Vera K. Hearn, 
telephone directit es 
and Mrs. Honul Manioglu, translators and interpreters 


201 
ing, Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany: outside plant engineering. 

W. E. Badden, division construction 
superintendent, Michigan  com- 
pany: plant cénstruction 
and maintenance. 


outside 


Because of the nature of their as- 
the last two men listed 
were active employees on leave. Of 
the others, two retired in order to 
participate in this project. 


signments, 


Most of the men in this first group 
remained a year or eighteen months; 
but Mr. Wise and Mr. Mannocci 
have stayed on continuously, and A. 
D. Lewis, retired division commer- 
cial superintendent of the Indiana 
company, arrived in the fall of 1951 
to take up the commercial opera- 
tions work. A year later, however, 
only these three men remained in 
Turkey, primarily because of a cur- 
tailed Turkish budget for the project. 
Its importance was recognized once 
again, however, for the budget year 


American secretary to the staff, 
with Mrs. Guzin Baytin 





: 
beginning last March, and Mr. Wise 
returned to this country two months 
earlier to secure qualified men for 
addit:onal assignments. 


Recruits and Replacements 


THis NEW GROUP took off with him 
on March 19 and 20, and included the 
following men for the assignments 
shown. One had already retired; the 


Messrs. J. E. Mannocci and A. D. Lewis 

accompany Mr. Necdet Teney as he in- 

spects an information desk in Ankara. 

Below: These overseas radiotelephone post- 

tions now afford connection between Tur- 
key and many parts of the world 
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others applied for retirement in order 
to undertake this work. 


Glen Gardiner, outside plant engi- 
nzer, Northern California area, 
Pacific company: outside plant en- 
gineering. 

R. W. Deardorff, transmission and 
protection engineer, Oregon area, 
Pacific company: transmission en- 
gineering. 

T. M. Libby, transmission engineer- 
ing, Washington-Idaho area, Pa- 
cific company: carrier and radio 
engineering. 

H. A. South, division construction 
superintendent, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company: outside plant 
construction. 


In the opinion of the Bell System 
men, there have been three other real 
members of this team. 

One, who joined the first group 
soon after its arrival and remained 
until her return to the United States 
in the summer of 1953, was Miss 
Vera K. Hearn, its American secre- 
tary, provided by the F.O.A. Miss 
Hearn’s father owned and operated 
the telephone company in Grove Hill, 
Alabama, for many years, where she 
gained knowledge used not only in 
her regular duties but in helping to 
train the operators for the Ankara- 
New York radio telephone circuit 
opened early in 1953. As a result, 
the operators have developed not 
only efficiency but a slight southern 
accent in passing their calls. 

Two Turkish young women, Mrs. 
Guzin Baytin and Mrs. Gonul Ma- 
nioglu, acting as interpreters and 
translators, have been most pleasant 
to work with, and through their 
knowledge of Turkish customs have 
kept the group out of trouble many 
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times. On rare occa- 
sions when misunder- 
standing developed be- 
tween Turkish officials 
and members of the 
advisory group, it is 
suspected that the in- 
terpreting was more 
diplomatic than literal. 

There have been, of 
course, a number of ob- 
stacles to overcome in 
developing effective co- 
operation between the 
consulting group and 
the Turkish telephone 
management and _ in 
quickly bringing about 
major improvements in 
the telephone system. 
One of these, obvi- 
ously, is the difference 
in language—which 
makes it difficult for 
the consultants to get 
their ideas across and 
for the Turks to secure 
full understanding of 
their problems. The 
Turks, too, are a sensi- 
tive people, justifiably 
proud of their _his- 
tory and achievements. 
Such a people cannot 
be expected to accept 
advice given in a criti- 
cal spirit. 

Such difficulties have been resolved, 
in large measure, by mutual respect, 
patience, and close ‘on the job” asso- 
ciation, which have brought about 
an excellent relationship that is now 
working very well. One striking il- 
lustration of this real achievement oc- 
curred at a dinner given some months 
ago for the new Turkish Minister of 


Bosphorus. 





Cables provide new voice 


Bell System Helps Turks 


paths beneath the historic 
Below: The Turkish P. T. T. now handles 


the laying of its submarine cables 


Communications and attended by a 
number of the ranking officials of the 
telephone division and the American 
consultants. This Minister is respon- 
sible for the railroads, seaways, and 
airways, as well as the postal, tele- 
phone, and telegraph systems. At 
the dinner, the new Minister wel- 
comed the attendance of the foreign- 
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ers who were assisting in the develop- 
ment of the telephone system. The 
Director General of the Posts, Tele- 
phone, and Telegraph Administra- 
tion, in responding, paid Mr. Wise 
particularly the high compliment of 
calling him not a foreigner but at 
least half Turk. 


Administrative Problems 


ANOTHER serious obstacle to prog- 
recognized by the Turkish 
P.T.T. administration as well as the 
consultants, has been the fact that the 
communications system has been op- 
erated as a government bureau, with 
its revenue going directly into general 
government funds and its expendi- 
tures coming directly from them. In 
addition, a 1943 law spelled out the 
number of employees in the P.T.T. 
by occupation and location and their 
rates of pay. These rates, moreover, 
were below those paid not only in 
but in other government 
operations. 

However, a new law, which had 
been pending about two years, was 
passed in July, 1953, and went into 
effect in October. It establishes the 
P.T.T. system as a government- 
owned industrial enterprise, under 


ress, 


business 
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Mr. H. A. South, expert in 
outside plant construction, 
assisted an American agri- 
cultural mission by devis- 
ing this efficient apparatus 
for stacking hay. And 
when (right) a crucial rope 
broke, he volunteered to go 
aloft and execute repairs 


a Board of Directors, with much 
greater financial and operating in- 
dependence. It is now probable that 
a functional organization will be set 
up and that, after the readjustment 
period, far greater progress can be 
made. 

Nevertheless, there have been solid 
accomplishments in the Turkish tele- 
phone system during the past two or 
On Jan. 1, 1951, the 
number of telephones in service was 
65,000; two years later this number 
was 97,000—a gain of about 50 per- 
cent; and, as new facilities have be- 
come available this year, the rate of 
gain is even larger. The annual rate 
of gain in local trafic has been about 
20 percent, and that in toll trafhe 
over 30 percent. Construction of 
new buildings has been particularly 
active in the Istanbul area, where 
six buildings were completed in 1952. 
Teletypewriter service, first provided 
in 1951, has grown steadily, and in 
1952 plans were adopted to expand 
it further and establish teletype- 
writer exchanges in Ankara, Istan- 
bul, Adana, and Izmir. 

The demand for service continues 
to outstrip available facilities, and at 
the end of 1952 held orders were 


three years. 
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about 35 percent of working main- 
line telephones. Definite steps to re- 
lieve the situation have been taken, 
and their effects are becoming appar- 
ent this year. A major construction 
program is essential to meet the long- 
term domestic demand for telephone 
service, however, and plans have been 
drawn up for this purpose. In addi- 
tion to scheduled installations of new 
facilities in the Istanbul, Ankara, and 
Izmir areas, these plans include pro}- 
ects for new plant at a number of 
other towns and the installation of 
point-to-point radio to supplement the 
wire network, particularly in moun- 
tainous and sparsely settled eastern 
Turkey. 

During this period, the expansion 
of Turkish communication facilities to 
other countries has been particularly 
notable. The first addition to the 
single outside link to Bulgaria was the 
completion of a wire line to Greece 
in 1951 and the addition of carrier 
on this route early in 1952. In this 
way, connections can now be set up 
through Greece to all parts of Eu- 
rope. To the east, three-channel car- 


A recent newspaper article by Arnold 
Toynbee, the historian, points out that 
in the ten years from 1919-28, ‘lurkey 
“underwent, simultaneously, experi- 
ences equivalent to our Renaissance, 
Reformation, Scientific Revolution, In- 
dustrial Revolution, and French Revo- 
Since that 
period, the article continues, they have 


lution, all rolled into one.” 


held a genuinely free election and to- 
day even the peasants, in the long run 
‘Turkish 


population, are making genuine eco- 


the decisive element in the 


nomic and social progress. 


rier systems to Syria, Iran, and Irak 
are in operation. 

On February 16, 1953, radio tele- 
phone service between New York and 
Ankara was established. At differ- 
ent hours of the day, the same equip- 
ment is used for service to Berne, 
Switzerland, and Hamburg, Ger- 
many, with connections to other parts 
of Europe, and to London for serv- 
ice to Great Britain and Ireland. 

Since this project was undertaken, 
Turkey has become a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the improvement of its domestic 
telephone system and of its commu- 
nications to the Western World have 
become increasingly important to the 
defense of all free nations. 

Some of the fields to which the 
Bell System consultants have given 
special attention are: long-range pro- 
gramming of central-ofice expansion 
in the larger cities, plans for specific 
buildings, studies of the trunking lay- 
out in Istanbul, introduction of writ- 
ten operating practices, forecasts of 
demands for service, revision of toll 
rate schedules, and directory prac- 
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Modern telephone buildings are rising in many Turkish cities. 


tices. Inspection trips to all parts of 
the country have been made, with re- 


sulting specific suggestions. 


Domestic Arrangements 


WiTH one or two exceptions, the 
wives of the Bell System men have 
accompanied or followed them, and in 
a few instances, other members of 
their families have done so. At first, 
the located in Istanbul 
(long famous as Constantinople), a 
beautiful city with many ancient 
mosques and other points of architec- 
tural and historic Many 
hours were spent exploring in the city 
and riding back and forth on the little 
ferry boats that go up the Bosphorus 
almost to the Black Sea, with stops 
at little commuting settlements along 


group was 


interest. 


the water's edge. 
Now the entire group is at Ankara, 
300 miles east of Istanbul on a 3,000 


This one is in Elaziz 


foot plateau, established as the capi- 
tal of the Republic by Kemal Ataturk 
soon after World War I. Its main 
street is lined with modern buildings, 
is very well lighted, and contains a 
center parkway with beautiful trees 
and flower beds surrounding numer- 
ous statues. In the adjoining hill city 
of Angora, the people live in most 
picturesque style as they have for 
many centuries. Nearby are other 
points of unusual historic interest, and 
throughout Turkey new evidence of 
ancient civilizations constantly is be- 
ing found. 

Living conditions in Istanbul and 
Ankara are similar to those in many 
European cities. Some members of 
the group live in individual houses, 
others in apartments. Local trans- 
portation is excellent. Experience in 
shopping, with its characteristic bar- 
gaining, leads to increased skill and 
real enjoyment. Villagers coming 
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into the city to sell their produce in 
the markets and to purchase supplies 
provide a most colorful sight. Par- 
ticularly impressive for the Bell Sys- 
tem group has been the unfailing 
politeness and friendliness of the 
Turkish people, and there is ample 
evidence that the members of the 
group have won their regard—and 
liking as well. 

For the future, perhaps the most 
significant fact is that the ten Turkish 
engineers trained in the Michigan 
Company in 1951-2 have been placed 
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on assignments where that training 
can be effectively utilized, and for the 
past year and a half have been work- 
ing closely with Bell System men of 
long experience on the problems of 
the Turkish telephone system, typical 
not only of today but of tomorrow. 
Asa result, this g group will continue to 
apply the best in our methods after 
the consultants return home to the 
United States, and will become an 
effective link to other Turkish tele- 
phone men who will carry on similar 
methods over the years. 


Helping Turkish Telephone 


Men to Greater Skills 


Bruce E. Osgood 


WHEN SEVEN TELEPHONE EXPERTS 
from the United States went to Tur- 
key, early in 1951, they found that 
one of the greatest needs there was 
for more trained telephone techni- 
cians. They codperated, therefore, in 
selecting ten young Turkish engineers 
to come to the United States for spe- 
cialized training. This group ar- 
rived in New York on August 2, 
1951, en route to Detroit. 


The Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany was selected to carry out 
the Turkish training program because 
it had an interdepartmental training 
program for new employees entering 
the supervisory ranks and because it 
serves a great number of widely scat- 
tered small communities and_ thus 
meets many problems comparable to 
those which the Turkish engineers 
encounter in their own country. 








2 
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Ten Turkish engineers arrive in this country on August 2, 1951. 


Some interesting problems pre- 


the 
Uppermost 


sented themselves soon after 
training got under way. 
in importance was the “language difh- 
culty,” as the Turks so aptly put it. 
\ method had to be devised to en- 
courage the Michigan Bell instructors 
to adjust their speaking tempo and 
‘‘slanguage”’ to meet the needs of the 
Turkish engineers; for it became ob- 
vious that the innate courtesy of the 
Turk from asking 
clarification questions of his instruc- 


prevented him 
tors for fear of insulting them. A 
method also had to be worked out to 
make regular quality appraisals of the 
training being given. 
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; The authors of these 
articles, Messrs. Bridgman and Osgood, are the first two at the bottom of the gangway 


An intensive after-hour program 
was continued for the entire period of 
interdepartmental training, and even 
though it required long hours and 
hard work on the part of the Turks, 
as well as those administering the pro- 
gram, it contributed greatly to the 
ability of the administrators to an- 
alyze and adjust the subsequent train- 
ing program. It is recognized that a 
schoolroom approach, such as this, 
worked a considerable hardship on 
the visitors, but we could find no other 
way to make an accurate and compre- 
hensive appraisal of quality and un- 
derstanding of the training program 
as it progressed. 





_ Helping Turkish 


Three of the 


Technical subjects were covered in 
the latter part of the program, when 
the ability of the men to understand 
spoken English was better developed. 
Delaying the presentation of technical 
subjects until later provided time to 
introduce the men to telephone termi- 
nology during the evening sessions. 


As a result, when they began studying 
in the general engineering and plant 
departments, they were more famil- 


iar with American telephone opera- 
tion and telephone lingo 
in general, and it is be- 
lieved a much more ef- 
fective understanding of 
these vital operations 
was accomplished. 

The months’ 
training program, as 
originally planned, was 
divided into three parts, 
each of two months’ 
duration. 

The first part con- 
sisted of the two 
months’ interdepart- 
mental training pro- 
gram. This included a 
quick over-all orienta- 


SIX 


visitors from the Bosphorus observe overseas 
and shtp-to-shore operations 
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tion of all departments 
and phases of the tele- 
phone business in Michi- 
gan. 

part in- 
concentrated 
months’ training 
program in these three 
major areas of tele- 
phone plant and engi- 
neering work: 


The second 
cluded a 
two 


Outside plant engineer- 
ing, construction, and 
maintenance. 

Toll line maintenance, 
transmission and protection engi- 
neering, radio communications. 

Trafhe and 


equipment engineering, central of- 


engineering, building 


fice maintenance. 


Part three included two months of 
individual assignments for all ten en- 
gineers in the operating departments. 
In this phase it was intended that each 
man would be placed on individual 
work similar to 


assignments those 


Another trio appears on a television program 
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which he was expected to perform 
when he returned to Turkey. 
Revising the Curriculum 


BEFORE 


second 


the training entered the 
phase, experience indicated 
that it wouid be advisable to make 
some minor adjustments and improve- 
ments in the program. So the second 
and third parts of the program were 
partially combined. the 
delegates were placed on individual 


Some of 


assignments and others were given 
group Since trained 
telephone personnel was needed most 
urgently in Turkey in plant, engineer- 
ing, trafhe, and commercial phases of 


assignments. 


the business, these activities received 
The training ob- 
jective was to send back to Turkey as 
well rounded a team as possible, rep- 
resenting those key phases of the tele- 
phone business. 

Nusret Ercil, Hayrettin Pakel, and 
Rifat Toplu were assigned to study 


the most emphasis. 





The entire group pauses at the telephone exhibit at the 
VUuseum of Science and Industry in Chicago 
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outside plant construction and engi- 
neering. Vehbi Basar specialized in 
trafic engineering. Huseyin Cavus- 
lar and Omer Sevkz! studied central- 
ofice equipment engineering and 
maintenance. Cezmi Saglam studied 
carrier equipment engineering and 
maintenance. Necmi Ozgur studied 
commercial engineering and business 
ofice operation and was given a quick 
look at Revenue Accounting. Adnan 
Bayboru and Turhan Zirh were given 
somewhat more general training. 
All of the specialized training was 
given at various locations in the Mich- 
igan company area except for the 
following: one week at the Chicago 
plant of the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany; one day at the Murray Hill 
unit of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; one day at the New Jersey 
plant and laboratories of the Fed- 
eral Telephone and Radio Corpora- 
tion; one day at the Kearny plant 
of the Western Electric Company; 
one day in the Long 
Lines Department of 
the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Company in New York; 
and two days at the 
Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, pole treating 
plant of the Taylor- 
Colquitt Company. 
From the first day 
after the arrival of the 
Turks, life for them 
and for those who came 
in contact with them 
was a rich and never-to- 
be-forgotten experience. 
On the very first day in 


New York, a woman 
approached our red- 


headed Turkish 


engi- 
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neer, Turhan Zirh, and 
asked him the location 
of the subway entrance. 
He pointed to the one 
we had just walked by 
and she quickly said, 
‘Thanks, I’ma stranger 
in town.” 

We were told that it 
was proper, when in- 
troducing our Turkish 
friends to people, to use 
their first names and 
add Bey on the end: 
Turhan Bey, Adnan 
Bey, etc. The first time 
we did this, one of our 
officials remarked, after 
he had been introduced 
to several of them, “Oh! 
I didn’t know you were 
all brothers.” 

Turhan Zirh had an- 
other first when, after 
a few days, he came in 
one morning and said, 
‘Now I am an American.” Noting 
the inquiring expressions, he added 
quickly, “Last night for the first time 
everyone in my dreams spoke Eng- 
lish to me.” 


Helping Us Understand 
Turkey 


Tue Turks did an outstanding job 
of trying to help America to under- 
stand more about their country. 
They made many luncheon. talks. 
They were interviewed by many news- 
paper writers. They appeared on 
two television programs, once for 45 
minutes and once for 15 minutes. In 
fact, they were trying so hard always 
to speak English that one of them, 
while rehearsing for one of the televi- 


Serene eRe TES 
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Back home again, two of the Turkish engineers (left and 


second from right) join with three of the Americans and 
with other Turks at a new repeater hut near Ankara 


sion programs, was asked to repeat 
in Turkish what he had just said in 
English and was so taken by surprise 
that he had to ask one of his country- 
men to help him do it. Later he said 
he had got his mind functioning so 
much in English that he found it diff- 
cult to translate English to Turkish. 

The Turks were quite surprised to 
learn that we have a “slight” varia- 
tion in language in different parts of 
our country. After their meeting 
with Mr. Craig, President of A. T. 
& T., and Mr. Dumas, executive vice 
president, and formerly President of 
Southern Bell Telephone Company, 
they were eager to know what part 
of the country Mr. Dumas came 
from. One of them said, ‘His speech 
was so smooth and so soft but I 
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had to pay attention closely to under- 
stand him.”’ 

At work and at play the Turks 
made every minute of their time do 
double duty. They applied them- 
selves diligently to learn everything 
they wouid need when they got home. 
Vhey cemented relationships with 
many Americans. The effect of that 
good will they have left behind will 
be multiplied many fold in the future. 
They have done much to bring two 
friendly republics closer together with 





Before the 
(left), President of the 


visitors returned to Turkey, early in 1952, they met with Mr. 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 1 
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increased mutual understanding and 
admiration one for the other. 

At the end of the six months’ train- 
ing period our Turkish friends turned 
their faces toward the East and home. 
They were filled with enthusiasm and 
high hopes for utilizing the experience 
gained with Michigan Bell. They 
were fully cognizant of their country’s 
needs for better communications, and 
were restless to return and put into 
operation all their plans and dreams 
for the future. 


Cleo F. Craig 


2 New York 





A Discussion of the “Social Responsibility” of the Bell 
System High-Lights the Contributions which the System 
Has Made to Our Country and Its People 


People As Telephone Users, 


Workers, and Investors 


J ohn M. Shaw 


Note: Not long ago an eminent sociologist 
came to the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and said, in effect: “I am 
working on a series of lectures on the 
social responsibility of American business. 
My research so far has brought me into 
contact with a great many students of the 
subject, and the Bell System is one of the 
business enterprises most frequently men- 


tioned as having very special obligations in 


To Get the right perspective of the 
Bell System’s “‘social responsibility,” 
and how it is being met, it may be 
helpful to high-spot the job it has 
done for the American public over 
the long years of its history. And 
this review may be better understood 
if we think of the public in terms of 
(1) the people who use the tele- 
phone, (2) the people who give the 
service, and (3) the people who in- 
vest their savings in the business. 
All these people are members of the 
American public. 


I'd like to have your 


own ideas about your social responsibility 


the public service. 


and how you go about meeting it.” 

The job of answering this all-encom- 
passing question was assigned to John M., 
Shaw, Assistant Vice President, d. T. & 
T’. Company. 


notes as a guide to his discussion. 


He prepared some informal 
We 
asked him to recast them in a form suitable 


for publication. FEprror. 


The People Who Use 
the Telephone 


FROM one “toy” telephone, the Bell 
System has developed a machine that 
has changed for the better the entire 
scheme of life in America. Its ally 
in this progress has been the large 
group of independent telephone com- 
panies that connect but do not com- 
pete with Bell System lines. 

The telephone is now universally 
used. 

It has made family life more com- 
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fortable and secure, and two Ameri- 
can homes in every three are now 
telephone-equipped. 

By expanding the range and in- 
creasing the speed of communication, 
the telephone industry has stimulated 
the processes of every other institu- 
tion that serves the people, be it in- 
dustrial, cultural, or governmental. 
The telephone’s contribution to the 
American economy is incalculable. 

The number of telephones in 
America has doubled in the last ten 
years. There are now in this country 
more telephones than in all the rest 
ot the world combined: 50 million, 
four fifths of which are operated by 
the Bell System. 

We are especially proud of the job 
that has been done in rural areas, 
where the costs of giving the service 
are high and the value of the tele- 
phone is not always fully recognized. 
More than two million telephones 
have been added by the Bell System 
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in rural areas since the war, so that 
today in the 32 most prosperous 
states 60 per cent and more of the 
farms have telephones. Nothing in 
the world approaches this develop- 
ment. 

To achieve this nation-wide 
growth, the Bell System has spent a 
billion dollars a year in new con- 
struction for the past eight years. 
Much of this money has been pro- 
vided by members of the public will- 
ing to entrust their savings to those 
who administer the telephone busi- 
ness. 

The service provided over this ex- 
panding system of telephone lines has 
been steadily improving. People can 
hear better over them. Calls are 
put through more quickly. The serv- 
ice is more dependable. 

Four-fifths of all Bell telephones 
are now dial, and two-thirds of all 
long-distance calls are dialed by the 
operator. We are moving steadily 


The people who use the telephone 
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toward the day when any telephone 
in America can be dialed direct from 
any other. 

Meantime, the price of telephone 
service has been going down in terms 
of the ability of the people to pay for 
it. At a time when the cost-of-living 
generally has doubled, including the 
cost of operating the telephone busi- 
ness, telephone rates have gone up 
less than one third. 


Vast contributions have been made 
by the Bell System to other com- 
munications services which resemble 
the telephone and to some extent 
have been the product of telephone 
research. These include radio, tele- 
vision, and the talking motion pic- 
ture. The latest development of Bell 
System research that is likely to have 
a profound effect on all these ac- 
tivities is the transistor. Like the 
thousands of other telephone patents, 
the transistor is made available upon 
reasonable terms to anyone who 
wants to use it. 

Much of the advance in telephony 
is due to the close working relation- 
ship between research, manufactur- 
ing, and operation. The research- 
manufacturing members of the Bell 
System team were called upon by the 
government during the last war to un- 
dertake no less than twelve hundred 
military projects, including radar, 
guided missiles, atomic energy, and 
many other devices having great sig- 
nificance for the preservation of the 
free world. This close and impor- 
tant relationship continues. 

From the outset, the Bell System 
has operated without the aid of gov- 
ernment subsidy—the device by which 
the public has so often found it neces- 
sary to encourage the development of 
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enterprises of this kind, in this and 
other countries. On the contrary, 
Bell System services are noi only self- 
supporting in our economy, but are 
actually making a contribution to the 
support of the government, through 
taxation, equal to about thirty per 
cent of all telephone revenues. The 
telephone users, in other words, are 
apparently willing to pay not only 
what it costs to provide them with 
telephone service, but thirty per cent 
more. 

The American public has a very 
effective way of expressing its ap- 
proval or disapproval of the business 
enterprises which serve it. It simply 
uses or declines to use the product or 
service made possible by the enter- 
prise. By its generous use and de- 
mands, we think the American public 
itself has answered for us the ques- 
tion of how well the Bell System has 
met its social responsibility from the 
point of view of the telephone users. 


The People Who Give 
the Service 


Tue BELL SysTeM gives employment 
to some 700,000 people. Despite 
the rapid advance to dial operation, 
this is twice as many as were em- 
ployed in 1929. 

Telephone growth has also created 
many more jobs in other industries. 
The by-products of telephone re- 
search have created still more. 

Telephone employment has a high 
degree of continuity, and the business 
is operated so as to make this pos- 
sible. Technological improvements 
are introduced with full recognition 
that other jobs are to be found for 
all permanent employees affected, 
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The people who 


and for our success in this we have 
won praise in the highest quarters. 

A serious strain on the Bell Sys- 
tem’s continuity of employment was 
experienced in the depression years 
of the 1930s. As telephones were 
disconnected, part-timing and made- 
work plans were introduced. Force 
losses resulted, not so much because 
employees were laid off as because 
new employees could not be hired 
for jobs that did not exist. Except 
for this relatively brief span of years, 
the number of jobs available in the 
Bell System has steadily increased 
as the System has grown. 


WINTER 


give the service 


Wages have kept pace with those 
paid for similar skills in the same 
community, wage rates having dou- 
bled since before the war. Work- 
ing conditions have been steadily 
improved. It is always gratifying 
to hear the friendly and favorable 
comments of visitors to telephone 
buildings about the pleasant at- 
mosphere of the offices and equip- 
ment rooms in which telephone peo- 
ple work. 

Twenty-five years before the pub- 
lic made government social security 
compulsory, the Bell System had a 
benefit plan that included one of the 
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earliest and best pension systems in 
American industry. 

Promotion from the ranks is a 
constant process, from the lowest job 
to the highest. Discrimination and 
nepotism are so frowned on by tradi- 
tion that telephone companies have 
been singularly free from these evils. 

That telephone companies are rec- 
ognized as good places to work is 
borne out by the fact that employees 
hold on to their jobs and bring their 
friends and relatives into the busi- 
ness. The channel through which 
most new employees come into the 
telephone business is through other 
employees. 

The figures of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that turnover 
in the telephone industry is about one 
half that of all manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

If we believe—as our sociologist 
friend did—that part of the Bell 
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System’s social responsibility is to 
provide a place where members of 
the public can work constructively 
together and earn a living, then it 
would seem we are meeting it rather 
well. 


The People Who Invest 


Their Savings 


Tue BELL SysTEM is owned by the 
people who buy shares in the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. There are more than 1,250,- 
ooo of them, in all parts of America. 

Regular dividends have been paid 
by AT&T for a great many years. 
There has never been an extra divi- 
dend nor has the stock been split. 
From the surplus built up in the 
prosperous years, it has been pos- 
sible to maintain the dividend even 
in years when it was not fully earned. 

The early years of the decade 


The people who invest their savings 
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1925-1935 were good years, in which 
y industries made high. profits 
and paid them out in cash and stock 
dividends and split the stock. AT&T 
paid its regular dividend and saved 
the rest. When the depression came, 
AT&T was able still to maintain its 
regular dividend by drawing on its 
surplus. In retrospect, it does not 
seem that we would have met our so- 
cial responsibility for the long pull if 
we had cut that dividend, at the time 
of greatest need, and thus shaken the 
confidence of those who must be re- 
lied on to provide the tools without 
which no service could be given and 
no jobs provided. 

Time has the wisdom of 
this consistent dividend policy, and 
the public has given its seal of ap- 
proval in the most emphatic way, by 
providing more than six billion dol- 
lars of new capital since the war. 


many 


shown 


Placing of long distance calls by 


number has long been encouraged 


for the 


well as for the 


benefit as 
‘The 


number is well 


customer's 
company’s. 
value of calling by 
demonstrated by the following dia- 
logue of an actual call placed in St. 
Louis a while back: 

“T want to call my son.” 

“In what city is your son located ?” 

“Utah, Nevada.” 

“Are vou sure that is Utah, Ne 
vada? Utah and Nevada are names 
of states.” 

“T sure think so.” 

“What is your son’s name?” 

“Tommy Jones.” 

“Is the telephone listed under his 
name?” 


More than half has been in the form 
of capital stock, so that the business 
has beer able to go forward without 
accumulating a destructive load of 
debt. 

If part of our social responsibility 
is to provide a place where people 
can put their savings to work pro- 
ductively and earn a reasonable re- 
turn, it would seem that we are meet- 
ing it. 


As FOR THE FUTURE, we approach it 
with advantages that our predeces- 
did not have. Chief among 
these is their own example, which has 
given us a tradition of public service 
that guides our every action. Basic 
in that tradition is the recognition 
that we prosper only as we recognize 
what our friendly inquiring sociolo- 
gist called our “‘social responsibility.” 


sors 


“No, he’s in a camp.” 

“What is the name of the camp?” 

“Camp Marines.” 

“Do you know what company he is 
in or his rank?” 

“No ma’am.” 

“How do you address his mail ?” 

“T just write U.S.M.C.” 

“Ts he an officer?” 

“I don’t he might be a 
corporal or a sergeant by now.” 

“T'll try to 
ma’am, and call you back.” 

And she did. 
but switchboard 
that the destination should have been 
Hawthorne, Nevada, U. S. Marine 
Supply Station. Mission accomplished. 
Call completed. 


know, 


locate him for vou, 


It was a tough job, 


sleuthing disclosed 


(From an employee bulletin of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company) 
. 








Radio relay tower and open-wire toll line both serve important routes 


THE ART of communication advances—and 
history repeats itself. ‘Three decades and 
more ago, telephone lines were being ex- 
panded to carry the newcomer, radio broad- 
casting, not only from coast to coast but 
into communities large and small through- 
out the nation. Now, in these still rela- 
tively early days of television broadcasting, 
a somewhat similar development is taking 
place in Bell System television program fa- 
cilities—of which radio relay forms the 
larger part. Beamed from tower to tower 
across the country with the speed of light, 
television images as well as telephone mes- 
sages are transmitted over a network which 


has grown to more than 60,000 channel 


miles of radio relay facilities in the last five 
years. loday the major activity is in pro- 
viding extensions to the “backbone”’ routes, 
to carry the programs into more and more 
communities in many parts of the country. 
‘The map two pages over shows how much 
the network has grown—more than 19,000 
channel miles—in the past nine months, 
and the pictures give some indication of 
what is involved in making these newest 
facilities for telephone and television serv- 
ice available to more people in more places. 


And 


witness the 


now the art progresses further—as 


transmission of Pasadena’s 
‘Tournament of Roses parade across the 


continent on January 1 in color. 
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Radio relay facilities are being extended throughout the country. 
Above: A radio relay tower with dish antenna on top splits the 
sky on a recently completed route in Wisconsin. Left: A con- 
struction man gazes aloft at a tower going up in Georgia. Upper 

| right: a lens antenna ts hoisted into place atop a New Jersey tower 

















Access to radio relay equipment at the towers is essential. The road 
seen above was built for that purpose in Ontario, Canada, while it 
was possible to locate the tower at the right beside a highway in Georgia 


Lens antennas are big, heavy, and 

difficult to handle. The truck driver 

is watching signals in the mirror in 

his truck cab as he winches one aloft. 

That one is in New Jersey; the array 
of four is in Tennessee 
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pec talized skill 
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Wave guides conduct the signals between the 

transmitting and recetving equipment housed tn 

this building at the base of the tower and the 
antennas at the top 
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BELL SYSTEM BROAD BAND RADIO 
RELAY ROUTES December, 1953 
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This radio relay station for rural 
ervice handles telephone calls to and 
from an tsolated industrial enterprise 
in Nevada. The station at the right, 
on Mt. Blyn, Wash., speeds telephone 
calls across the waters to Victoria, 
B. C., replacing submarine cable: 


Left: Temporary arrangement of 
radio pick up equipment in Boston 
for transmtsston of motion pictures, 


flown from England, of Queen Eliza- 


beth’s coronation. Below: Portable 
radio apparatus on a roof-top in 
New York City 














FEATURES OF THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 
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Antennas on different levels are sometimes 
needed to avoid reflection of signals 


They stretch thetr spidery 
framework to the sky 
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Tower and antennas appear 
through a frame of foliage 
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Transatlantic Telephone Cable Planned 


‘Tue Lone Lines DepartMent of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany announced plans last December 1 to 
construct the first telephone cable system 


Atlantic. 


tion of the system, with its many 


across the ‘The transatlantic por 
built-in 
vacuum tube repeaters, will be 2,000 nauti 
cal miles in length and will be laid in 
depths up to three miles on the ocean floor 
Scotland and Newfoundland. It 


will then connect with another submarine 


between 


extending %00 miles westward to 


Scotia. 


cable 
Nov al 


overland microwave radio-relay system will 


From there, a  %50-mile 


be built to carry the transatlantic circuits 
to the United States border, where connec- 
tions will be made with the Bell System 
network, 

The cable system will have capacity for 
36 telephone circuits, with a group between 
New York and London and another group 


\lontreal London. At the 


cities, the circuits 


between and 


gatewa\ will connect 
with the telephone systems of the respec 


‘These 


supplement transatlantic radiotelephone cir 


tive countries. cable circuits will 


cuits, which include 12 now in regular use 


between New York and London as well as 
others to various transatlantic points. 
Keach 


Vacuum 


three 
in a flexible 


deep-sea repeater employs 
tubes and is housed 
» inches 


copper tube seven feet long and 1! 
in diameter. This is supported by steel 
rings to form a structure that is built into 
the cable and appears as a tapering bulge. 
This design permits the repeaters to pass 
through the cable ship’s gear along with the 
cable, so that laying will be orderly and 
Such 
oped several years ago and have undergone 
between Key West 
There will be over 
trans- 


uninterrupted. devices were devel- 


successful trial and 


Havana since 1950. 


100 under-water repeaters on the 
atlantic segment of the proposed system. 
‘The vacuum tubes used in these repeaters 
have been under development for years and 
have withstood both laboratory and under- 
water operating tests of the severest kind. 
The voice currents will travel along co 
axial conductors, which will be insulated 
by a solid layer of polyethylene. Power to 
operate the vacuum tubes on the ocean bed 


will be fed in from both ends of the cable 


(Continued on page 248) 
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The Transmission Engineer's 


Battle against the Two Ds, 
re 


And Other Aspects of His Constant Effort to Make Talking 
Clearer and Cheaper —as Explained by One of Them 


DB Rampant on a Field 
Ot Azure 


Harold R. Huntley 


Every Bell System company harbors 
a group of uncommon folks who are 
known as transmission engineers. 

To all outward appearances these 
transmission engineers are normal 
human beings. They are practically 
indistinguishable from the rest of 
humanity except for one thing: when 
they are working—and only when 
they are working—they talk a dif- 
ferent language from the rest of the 
human At other times they 
talk what passes for English, and 
you can only get a clue to their work- 
ing language if you ask one of them 
to explain to you what he does for a 
living. I recommend against it. 

These continually 
rebel against this language barrier 
and they are continually trying to 
make other people understand what 
they are talking about because, you 
see, after all, they are human and 
they don’t like to be shut off from 
communication with their fellow man, 


race. 


poor fellows 


particularly since communication is 
their business. 

By this time you must have sur- 
mised that the reason I can talk so 
authoritatively about these peculiar 
people is that | am one of them. 
This article is just one more attempt 
of a long line of such attempts my 
fellow transmission engineers and | 
have been making to try to tell what 
transmission is, where we have been 
in this field, where we are now, and 
some of our hopes and aspirations 
for the future. 


What Transmission Is All About 


THERE IS a general impression among 
us in the telephone business that the 
principal reason for a person’s mak- 
ing a telephone call is that he wants 
If this 
impression is correct, then how well 
people can talk on a telephone con- 
nection is a very important part of 
the telephone business. And _ the 


to talk to somebody else. 
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” 
E 


. aS a matter of course 
you had to shout” 


things that affect how well people can 
talk over telephone connections are 
an important part of transmission— 
and transmission is what transmission 
engineers work at. 

Now people in general have two 
peculiarities which are very. impor- 
tant in connection with this talking 
business. For one thing, they always 
want something better than they 
have now. If it were not so, we 
would all drive our automobiles till 
they were no longer serviceable; as 
a matter of fact, there probably 
wouldn’t be any automobiles—per- 
haps not even a with the 
fringe on top.” 


“surrey 


In the second place, they want to 
get their money’s worth—and, if 
possible, a little to boot. 

And so it is with transmission. 
Thirty years ago, only in an emer- 
gency would you even have thought 
of trying to call your cousin who has 
a chicken farm just outside of Peta- 
luma, California—unless you lived 
in or near Petaluma. And, if you 





WINTER 
did call, you would have taken as a 
matter of course the fact that you 
had to shout. Fifteen years ago you 
would have tried it on much less 
provocation; and, if you had a 
good, clear conversation, you proba- 
bly would call up the telephone man- 
ager and confide to him that maybe 
the telephone was here to stay after 
all. Now you don’t even have to 
have a good reason to call; and if 
you don’t get a bang-up talk—!XX*- 
IXIXNX???!! And 25 years from 
now you will probably expect a bang- 
up talk without even having to lift a 
handset. 

Along with improved service, talk- 
ing must be kept a bargain. And it 
can’t be a “luxury” sort of bargain 
—excellent if one can afford it. It 
must be such a good bargain that 
everybody can afford it and think he 
is getting his money’s worth—and 
then some. 

This, then, is what transmission is 
all about: to provide the ability to 
talk easily on a wide variety of con- 
nections; to continually improve this 
ease of talking as time goes on; and 
to keep it a bargain. 


How Transmission Work Is Done 


THE TRANSMISSION ENGINEER works 
with many complex tools, but his 
over-all concern is with two things: 
pgs and dollars. And therein lies 
his language difficulty. 

The dollar part of his language is 
easy to understand; everybody knows 
—or thinks he knows—about dollars. 
Dollars are nice things to have com- 
ing in but bad things to have going 
out. 

The pp is another thing. Later on 
I will attempt to tell something about 
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DBs, but let’s put off this agonizing 
job as long as possible. For the 
moment please be content with the 
statement that the fewer the number 
of DBs in your connection, the better 
you can talk. 

If the transmission engineer could 
forget about the dollars and think 
only of the pBs, his life would be 
very simple and he really wouldn’t 
care whether or not new things were 
developed or whether or not anybody 
understood him. For example, if 
dollars didn’t count, the transmission 
engineer would simply add enough 
copper to his circuits to make them 
talk the way he wanted them to. It 
is true that for transcontinental cir- 
cuits he would have to use enormous 
conductors, and he probably would 
have a little difficulty spanning the 
oceans, but at least for the shorter 
circuits he could trade dollars for 
DBs very successfully. 

But his problem is not that simple. 
He has to get more and more of the 
DBs out because people always want 
something better; but he has to be 
very careful about how many dollars 
are put in, because people are not 
going to place many calls if they 
cost too much. 

So our transmission engineer fights 
his battles against the two ps—dol- 
lars and pgs. And he has been rea- 
sonably successful in the past: not 
so successful that he can rest on his 
oars, but successful enough so that 
he is optimistic about the future. 

His greatest success has been in 
talking over long distances. In this 
field he has greatly improved the 
transmission and he has beaten the 
price rise. No longer is talking from, 
say, New York to San Francisco a 
struggle to see how loudly and long 
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one can shout and how acute one’s 
hearing is—one just talks and listens 
naturally. And one can talk on such 
a connection for three minutes for 
$2.50, whereas 30 years ago it cost 
him $16.50. 

Now, talking over 3000-mile dis- 
tances is glamorous, and nobody can 
deny that the transmission people 
have been pretty successful at it. 
But there’s a lot more to this trans- 
mission business. People also want 
to talk over 300-mile and 30-mile and 
3-mile distances. In fact, for every 
3000-mile call there are at least a 
hundred 30-mile calls and thousands 
of 3-mile calls—and therein lies the 
present and future transmission prob- 
lem, at least for the next few years. 

So while our transmission engineer 
keeps a weather eye cocked on the 
long-haul end of the business, he is 
pretty well preoccupied with his 
struggle in what we call the ‘‘short- 
haul” end of the business. This 
short-haul business is tough : DBs come 
out only with great difficulty but dol- 
lars can go in very easily; there is no 
glamour in it, and it doesn’t make 
the headlines. He has not been able 
to beat the price rise in this part of 
the business; the best he has been 


[| gaennieens 


““Now you don’t even have to have 
a good reason to call” 
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able to do is to keep the cost of the 
circuits from going up as rapidly as 
prices in general have risen. 

But if the problems are grzat, the 
stakes are’ even greater, just because 
there are so many calls of this variety. 
Let's look at this matter of length 
versus dollars more closely. 


lhe Shorter the Tougher 


IN ORDER to get the right perspective 
on this short-haul problem and how 
we believe it will be solved eventually, 
| am going to have to get close— 
but not dangerously so, | hope—to 
the cage marked “*Danger—pps—do 
not disturb or attempt to feed.” 
And in doing so, | am going to go 
back to a couple of fundamentals. 

In the days before electronics, it 
was generally true that the longer 
the circuit the more it cost per mile, 
if it were to give the same perform- 
ance. To illustrate: a circuit, say, 
10 miles long had to have wires of a 
given size to produce not over a de- 
sired number of DBs in the 10 miles. 
Now if we wanted to go 20 miles, we 
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obviously would have to have wires 
twice as long but, in addition, if we 
wanted to have the same number of 
DBs as in the 10 mile circuit, the wires 
would have to be about twice as big. 
Thus, to keep the same performance 
at twice the length, we had to use 
four times as much copper (twice as 
much per mile times twice as many 
miles). 

In the electronic era the reverse is 
in general true for everything but 
the very short circuits, say, up to five 
or ten miles. That is, the longer the 
circuit the /ess it costs per mile for 
equal performance. And _ this _re- 
quires a little explaining. 

In this era, the transmission en- 
gineer no longer uses the brute force 
method of putting more copper in to 
get DBs out. He electronic 
amplifying and carrier gear. Thus: 


uses 
1. For the circuits of moderate 
length he can use as small wires as 
he wishes and can offset the DBs 
thus added by taking out DBs by 
means of amplifiers. 

For the longer 
carrier,* which 


tN 


circuits, he 
divides the 
of the base plant 
—the pole lines, 
the cables, the 


uses 


cost 


wires, the radio 
° ™ systems, etc.— 
, among many cir- 


cuits. 





Once he has done 
this, the costs per 
the 

reduced 


circuit of base 
plant are 
and he can take out 
as many DBs as he 

* See “Carrier Is King,” 
MAGAZINE, Winter 1949- 


dollars and pBs”’ 50. 
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wants to by turning knobs (with some 
limitations which are too abstruse to 
be discussed here), and operation 
with only a few DBs in the circuit 
doesn’t cost any more than operat- 
ing with lots of them. (A parallel 
is your own radio set. Once you 
have bought it, your power bill is 
not affected by where you set your 
volume control knob). 

Thus, once the proper electronic 
equipment is added to a circuit, there 
is no longer any fixed relation be- 
tween the pBs and the dollars in the 
circuit; the DBs and the dollars are 
affected by different things. 

If this be true, then why does the 
dollar problem get tougher as the 
circuits get shorter? Simply because 
the electronic equipment costs money. 
And it is obvious that if one is to 
have fewer total dollars in his cir- 
cuit, he must save more in base plant 
costs per circuit than he spends for 
the gear he adds. 


Now, the major cost for the equip- 
ment he adds is at the ends of the 
circuits, while the base plant cost 


savings are on a per-mile basis. So, 
if the circuits are long, the base plant 
cost savings are big, and more than 
offset the costs of the terminal gear. 
As the circuits get sherter, the base 
plant savings get smaller, and, since 
the costs of the terminal gear do not 
go down proportionally, the total 
cost per mile go up. 

In summation, then, the problem 
of getting low dollars and pss per 
mile gets tougher as the length of the 
circuits But because of 
the high stakes, our transmission en- 
gineer has set his sights on over- 
coming these problems even though 
they seem inherent. And he sees 
over the horizon ways of doing it. 


decreases. 


¥ —") || <p, scm 
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. sees over the horizon 


wavs of doing it” 


He may not see these problems licked 
in his lifetime, but he is confident 
that some future generation will. 


Why? 


How To Do It 


ALL THAT IS NEEDED to solve the 
short-haul problem is to get the costs 
of making and using amplifying and 
carrier and radio equipment down 
much lower than at present. And 
our transmission engineer believes it 
can be done. Here are his reasons. 

In our economic system there is a 
base cost below which we cannot get. 
This cost is the cost of the raw ma- 
terials which go into what we make. 

But aside from a few things like 
coal, crude oil, etc., the final cost of a 
product is largely determined by the 
cost of fabricating it, handling it, and 
putting it to use. For some highly 
precise products—like, for instance, 
a fine watch movement—this cost may 
be hundreds or thousands of times 
the cost of the raw material. Elec- 
tronic gear is also in this category. 

If the cost of the finished product 
is hundreds or thousands of times 
the cost of the raw materials which 
go into it, there is almost unlimited 
opportunity for reducing costs and 
the only problem is how to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. There 


are several ways to reduce costs 
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under these conditions: one of them 
is quantity production, another is 
skill born of long experience, another 
is new materials, and still another is 
sheer brains and ingenuity. 

Our transmission engineer knows 
that as he applies electronic gear to 
shorter and shorter circuits, the quan- 
tities involved will be much greater 
than have ever been used before and 
this fact alone will reduce the costs. 

He realizes that while the 
electronic business is not an infant 
any more, it has not reached the full 
stature of manhood and there is still 
much to be learned about how to use 
it to the best advantage. He knows, 
therefore, that as he goes ahead he 
can improve his skill in integrating 
electronic equipment into his plant 
and that this will also enable him to 
get better results for fewer dollars. 


also 


Materials, Ideas, Organization 


AND WHILE he doesn’t see anything 
in the way of new materials as revo- 
lutionary as the vacuum tube was 
when it came on the scene, he does 
see many things which may well be 
as important in total as the vacuum 
tube in keeping pBs and dollars down. 
For example, there is the transistor, 
which bids fair to open a whole new 
field of miniaturization—which will 
make the gear cost less and will let 
him house large numbers without 
breaking the bank for new buildings 
and power plants. There is a new 
series of magnetic materials known 
as “ferrites” (they are ceramics 
made up of iron rust and other com- 
mon ingredients suitably treated) 
with which to make smaller, cheaper, 
and better magnetic cores. There 
are new materials which can be used 
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to make smaller, cheaper, and better 
capacitors. There are.... but why 
go on? 

But above all, there are new ideas: 
new applications of brains and in- 
genuity which may and probably will 
radically change the design and ap- 
plication of electronic gear. I can- 
not possibly take the space to describe 
them, but, for what it is worth, a 
few of them are negative impedance 
amplifiers, mechanical filters, mag- 
netic and capacitive amplifiers, etc. 
etc. etc. 

And our transmission engineer 
does not stand alone in working out 
his destiny. He has an organization 
in New York—the O. & E. Depart- 
ment of the A. T. & T. Co.—to 
whom he can tell his needs and his 
aspirations and a large part of whose 
responsibility is to translate these 
needs and aspirations into the gen- 
eral kinds of things which need to be 
invented and made. In back of the 
O. & E. Department is the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, a large part of 
whose job is actually to invent spe- 
cific things that are needed—or use 
somebody else’s inventions—and to 
develop them for manufacture. And 
then he has the Western Electric 
Company, whose job it is to make— 
or have made—the things which have 
been invented. 

He sees himself, then, as a mem- 
ber of a team which has solved many 
tough problems in the past and which 
he is sure can and will solve the tough 
problems of the future. With such 
an outlook, how can he help but be 
optimistic ? 

Now you know all about transmis- 
sion except for the DB. 

And, if you have read this far you 
are in one of three groups: 
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1. You don’t know what a DB is 
and you don’t care. 

2. You don’t know what a DB is 
and you'd like to know. 

3. You know what it is. 


Groups 1 and 3 should stop reading 
right now, because the rest of this fs 
directed solely to Group 2. 


Why Is a DB? 


SOMEONE has said that the only 
things we know are the things we can 
measure. And so in transmission we 
must have some method of measuring 
how much speech loses or gains as it 
goes over a circuit. The measuring 
stick we use is called the ps. (In 
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the accompanying box there is a 
brief description of the DB and how 
it got its name.) 

Now the thing that makes the DB 
hard to understand is that it is tied 
to “ratios”; that is, a given number 
of DBs means a given ratio of powers. 
This is different from most measur- 
ing sticks which we use, since they 
are in absolute terms and are what 
the mathematicians call “linear.” Let 
me illustrate the difference between 
a DB kind of measuring stick and the 
linear kind of measuring stick. 

Dollars are a familiar commodity 
measured on a linear basis. $2 will 
buy twice as much as $1 (at least 
approximately). But imagine, if you 





THE DB 


The term ps is an abbreviation of 
the coined word “decibel.”’ A decibel 
is one-tenth of a bel. The mathe- 
matical expression is: 

» 
==: where 


DB = 10 log,, 
1 


] 
pis the ratio of powers being 
compared. 


The name bel was derived from 
the name Alexander Graham Bell, 
the last “l’” being left off to avoid 
confusion with other uses of the 
name Bell. ‘The reason that decibels 
are commonly used rather than bels 
is that the bel is an inconveniently 
large unit and using it would be 
something like measuring the size of 
a rug in miles instead of feet and 
inches. 

The bp is the latest of the series of 
units which have been used in the 
past in measurements of transmission. 

Many years ago the transmission 
unit was the so-called “mile of stand- 
ard cable” (which was roughly the 
same as a mile of 19 gauge non- 





loaded cable pair), and the transmis- 
sion loss of, say, a piece of equipment 
was measured by comparing it with 
the number of miles of standard 
cable which would produce the same 
over-all effect on speech. 

The next step was taken when 
testing instruments were developed 
which could be used instead of talk- 
ing tests. [he unit then used was 
the loss of a mile of standard cable at 
the specific frequency of 800 cycles 
and it was usually known as the 
“8oo-cycle mile.” 

Still later, the measuring unit was 
divorced from any particular type of 
plant and was based on power ratios. 
This unit was called a “Transmission 
Unit” and abbreviated Tu. The vB 
has the same magnitude as the Tu. 
Adopting the ps, therefore, required 
only a change in name. 

Sometimes the DB is applied to 
voltage or current ratios—in which 
case the formula is changed. How- 
ever, this is permissible only under 
certain conditions and should be at- 
tempted only by an expert. 
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will, that we were in a peculiar sort 
of economic system in which the pur- 
chasing power of dollars went up or 
down not directly but as some other 
function. It might be, for example, 
that if $1 would buy 1.26 units of 
something or other, $2 would buy 
1.26 X 1.26 1.58 units and $3 
1.26 1.26 = 
(If you look 
at the pB table you will see why I| 
picked this particular scheme with 
1.26 units as the starting point, and 
how we could reconstruct this table 
by this kind of process. ) 

While such a method would look 
pretty silly applied to dollars—or 
inches, or bushels—it is exactly the 
plan that has to be applied in measur- 
ing transmission. 

Why? Aren’t we in the business 
of transmitting electrical power to a 
listener’s receiver? And, if so—and 
we are—why don’t we use the ordi- 
nary method of measuring the amount 
of power we transmit and deliver; 
that is, why don’t we use watts just 
as a power company does? 


would buy 1.26 


2.00 units; and so on. 


One of the answers is that while 
we are in the business of transmitting 
electrical power to a listener’s re- 
ceiver, we do not generate the power 
which we undertake to deliver. This 
power is generated by a talker at the 
other end of the connection, and our 
job is to deliver enough of it to the 
listener so that the sounds which 
come out of his receiver are loud 
enough so that he hears clearly. We 
do not know how much power there 
is to start with in any particular case, 
because talkers vary tremendously in 
the amount of power they put out, so 
that there is not much sense in trying 
to measure it in the same terms as 
the power company does in measur- 
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ing the power which they send out 
from a generating station.  (Inci- 
dentally, your telephone bill would 
look peculiar, to say the least, if it 
read $ for watt-hours for 
a call to Petaluma, Calif. You see, 
we are not interested in the power as 
such—we are only interested in its 
ability to carry information. You 
may not even be interested in the 
information—but that’s beside the 
point. ) 

So what our transmission engineer 
is concerned with is delivering to the 
listener a large enough proportion of 
the power which the talker puts out 
so that the listener gets good, clear 
sound out of his receiver. In other 
words, he is interested in the ratio 
between the power he delivers to the 
listener and the power the talker puts 
out. It’s as simple as that. 


Ir ALSO HAPPENS that the laws 
which nature has set up to govern 
what happens to power when it is 
transmitted over a circuit also work 
on a ratio basis; that is, the effect of 
two things connected in tandem is the 
product of the effects of each of them 
individually. This is another reason 
why we use ratios as a fundamental 
in telephone transmission. 

Now | still haven’t told you why 
we use DBs instead of ratios about 
which I have said so much. I will let 
you in on a secret. In spite of all 
the scientific hoopla about the pp, all 
it is is just the lazy—excuse me, ef- 
ficient—man’s way of handling ratios. 
And the reason why it is easier to use 
pgs rather than the ratios themselves 
is that by using DBs one can add in- 
stead of having to multiply. For 
example: 

A certain kind of cable has a loss 
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of 1 DB per mile. Looking at the 
table, we find that the power ratio of 
I DB loss is .794. Now, using DBs we 
find the loss of 6 miles of this par- 
ticular cable as follows: 


I+i1+i1+1+1+1=6 DB 


Now, looking at the table again, we 
see that a power ratio corresponding 
to 6 DB is .25. We could, with suf- 
ficient effort, obtain the power ratio 
for 6 miles of this cable, using ratios 
directly, as follows: 


794 X .794 X .794 X .794 
x .794 X .794 
See what I mean? 

The fact that a given number of 
DBs means a particular ratio of 
powers and not any absolute value 
of power like, for example, a kilo- 
watt is so fundamental that I can’t 
resist another example or two. 

Let’s get out of this electrical 
business and talk about dollars again 
because, if we want to, we can apply 
pB to dollars as well as to trans- 
mission. 

Suppose you have $1000 and | 
have $250 and let’s assume that the 
purchasing power of this money is 
directly proportional to the number 
of dollars. Then your dollars are 
6 DB above mine because a ratio of 
4 to I corresponds to 6 ps. If you 
had $10,000 and I had $2,500, you 
would still only be 6 pB ahead of me, 
because the ratio is still 4 to 1, even 
though the absolute number of dol- 
lars difference is 10 times as big 
($7,500 against $750). 

Now sometimes we do know a 
starting point, so that we can Say: 
‘So many DB up or down” from this 
starting point. (Which means such 
and such a ratio to the quantity with 


DB Rampant 


DB TABLE 


Below is an abbreviated table of 
power ratios versus DBs: 
Power Ratio 
Number of DB Loss Gain 
1.00 1.00 
977 1.02 
955 1.05 
933 1.07 
912 I.10 
Sg! 1.12 
871 I.15 
851 1.17 
832 1.20 
813 1.23 
-794 1.20 
631 1.58 
.501 2.00 
398 2.51 
310 3.160 
251 3.98 
-200 5.01 
.158 6.31 
120 7-94 
I 10 
1 100 
OO! 1,000 
OO! 10,000 


SNe wn = 


‘The man who works with trans- 
mission uses more elaborate tables 
than this one, but this will give an 
idea of how the psp works. Note 
particularly that every 3 DB approxi- 
mately doubles a number (or cuts it 
in half) and every 10 DB adds a zero 
to it (either in front or in back). 

Note also that adding DBs produces 
the same effect as multiplying the 
corresponding power ratios. For ex- 
ample; 3 DB + 6 DB = 9 bB and .501 

.251 = .126 which is the power 
ratio corresponding to 9 DR. 

Note also that a given difference in 
the number of pBs has the same effect 
regardless of where one starts. For 
example: going from 0 to 3 DB cuts 
the power in half (or doubles it) ; 
going from 3 to 6 DB does the same 
thing; so does going from 7 to 10 or 
997 to 1000. 
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which we started.) When we do 
this, we almost always put a letter 
following the pp like, for example, 
pBm (for DB from one milliwatt), 
etc. (Sometimes we do not put such 
a letter because, after all, we have 
to keep some secrets to ourselves in 
this business. ) 

Now when we do this, our starting 
point is O DBm or O DBx, or 0 DB— 
whatever else we use, and this start- 
ing point corresponds to one unit. 
Thus 0 DBm means 1 milliwatt. And 
+ means greater and means less. 
Thus + 6 pBm means 6 DB more than 


Up 
DBd I Yollars 
Oo $1.00 
+ .2 $1.05 
+ 1.0 $1.26 
+ 3D $2.00 
+. 10.0 $10.00 
+ 100 $10,000,000,000.00 


As this table illustrates—if you 
haven't discovered it by this time— 
the quantities associated with — DBs 
are the inverse of the quantities for 
+ DBs, and vice-versa. Also, as this 
table shows, we often can get rid of 
cumbersome figures by using DBs; as, 
for example, using 100 DB instead of 
having to write I with 10 zeros 
after it. 

I cannot resist one more example 
of how pB works. You probably 
know the ancient and honorable story 
about the guy who had the nerve to 
ask the ruling mogul for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. The mogul readily as- 
sented, provided the guy would put 
one grain of wheat on the first square 
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1 milliwatt, which by our table is 
4 <1 milliwatt or 4 milliwatts. Like- 
wise 120 DBm is 120 DB more than I 
milliwatt and this is a trillion milli- 
watts or a billion watts or a million 
kilowatts—anyway, it’s a lot of 
power. And —6 ppm is 6 DB less 
than 1 milliwatt, which by our table 
is .25 milliwatts. 

Maybe I can illustrate this by 
again using dollars. Assume that 
our starting point is $1 and this will 
be o pBd—psd meaning DB from $1. 
Using our power ratio table, we can 
say something like this: 


Down 

DBd Dollars 

oO $1.00 

2 S .96 

— 1.0 $ -79 

— 3.0 $ .50 

— 10,0 $ -10 

— 100 $.00G000000 1 
of a checker board, two on the 


second, four on the third, eight on 
the fourth, and so on, doubling the 
number of grains each time. Dou- 
bling the number, of course we know 
by now, means about 3 (precisely 
3.0103 . ) pB. However, this 
was in the days before DBs were in- 
vented, or maybe the guy was not a 
transmission man, else he would have 
known long before he started that 
he was due to get licked. So, in his 
ignorance he went off to get some 
wheat. The first row was easy. On 
the first square he puts 1 grain, which 
we will call o pBg (DBg meaning DB 
from one grain). The second square 
gets about 3 DBg, the third 6 DBg, 








. on a field of azure 


and so on. The eighth square gets 
about 7 X 3 = 21 DBg; 128 grains. 
(If you don’t believe this, multiply 
it out; itis 1X2X2xK2X2X2 

2x2 128). The second row 
isnot too bad. The 16th square gets 
about 45 DBg, which is close to 
32,000. Let’s cut the agony short. 
The 64th (and last) square must 
have about 3 X 63 DBg = 189 DBg— 
which is about 8 billion billion (i.e., 
8 with 18 zeros after it) grains of 
wheat. Now even without counting 
what was on the other squares, that’s 
a lot of wheat—probably more than 
there was in the world at that time 
and maybe even now. Anyway, even 
if the guy could get the wheat, before 
he could count out 8 billion billion he 
would be too old by a billion years 
or so to be worried about gals. 

So now you know all about the ps. 

You also know all about transmis- 
sion. And you understand how the 
DB fits into the transmission business 
and how the transmission business 
fits into the telephone business. And 
perhaps you can better appreciate 
why it was, before you knew all of 


these things, that you had so much 
dificulty understanding our transmis- 
sion engineer when he tried to tell 
you what he was driving at and how 
he was faring in his battle against 
the two Ds. 


Postscript 


Like Humpty Dumpty in “Alice In 
Wonderland” (or is it “Through 
The Looking Glass” ?), words mean 
what I choose them to mean. 

And here’s what I choose the 
words in the title of this article to 
mean. 

The “pp” part I have already 
described. The “rampant on a field 
of azure” part I choose to mean: 
that combination of imagination and 
sweat—of keeping one’s eyes on the 
stars and his feet on the ground— 
which must characterize the work of 
the transmission engineer if he is to 
continue to integrate the new things 
with the old in such an efficient 
manner that the service keeps getting 
better year by year and is always a 
bargain. 








The Head of the Illinois Bell Company Addresses American 
Society of Safety Engineers on Their Important Part in the 


Country's Accident Prevention Program 


Functions of the Safety 
Engineer in Industry 


William V. Kahler 


SAFETY ENGINEERING and accident 
prevention are subjects in which I’ve 
been very much interested for some 
time—although I’m sure you experts 
know a lot more about them than I. 
[ suspect, however, that the main 
reason I’m here is that the Bell Sys- 
tem has received the National Safety 
Council’s Award of Honor for two 
years in a row—and we're certainly 
proud of it. However, we feel it’s 
only a step in the right direction. 
For many at the tele- 
phone company have had a creed that 
says ‘‘No job is so important and no 
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service is so urgent that we cannot 
take time to perform our work 
safely.” Now I grant you, that 
sounds like a slogan. It’s meant to. 
But we look upon it as a basic human 
concept, backed by engineering prin- 
ciples. It has become our policy. 
We have some 157,000 Plant men 
spread out across the country. They 
are engaged in engineering, construc- 


tion, installation, and maintenance 
activities. These men operate trucks, 
derricks, diggers, plows, tractors, and 
other heavy power equipment, all of 
which present, to the untrained, a 
substantial exposure to accidents. 
They also use a variety of light power 
tools. They climb poles. They come 
in close contact with winches, cables, 
and high-voltage wires. Much of 
their work is done on busy streets or 
along highways, in all kinds of 
weather. They have to clear fallen 
trees and restore lines during floods 
and windstorms and in sleet and 
blizzards. The nature of the tele- 
phone business is such that we must 
give prompt and dependable service, 
not only under normal conditions but 
under urgent and emergency condi- 
tions as well. 

I mention these things merely to 
illustrate that there are some poten- 
tial hazards in our business—much 
like those in many other businesses. 
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[ mention them, too, to illustrate 
that, while we have a policy that 
cautions our people to take time to 
do their work safely, nevertheless, 
we must often work against time. 
These two situations would, offhand, 
appear to be in conflict with each 
other. But I assure you they are 
not. I can give you an example that 
proves my point: 

On a winter night a few years ago, 
fire destroyed one of our exchange 
buildings just outside Chicago and 
10,000 telephones, in an area of 
50,000 population covering five sub- 
urban towns, went dead. Normally 
we would have taken a year or more 
to build and equip an exchange of 
that size. But 11 days later, com- 
plete had restored. 
Hundreds of men worked around the 
clock on that restoration job, and 
under most adverse conditions—in- 
cluding zero weather and a blizzard. 
But the job was completed without 
a single personal injury—and with a 
level of individual and team morale 
that couldn’t possibly have been 
better. We proved that safety and 
speed can be combined—and both 
win. 


service been 


Safety and Service Together 


OUR APPROACH to safety is, I think, 
a simple and direct one. We com- 
bine accident prevention with our ef- 
fort to maintain service. Safety is 
accepted as a part of the planning of 
every job, as part of the training of 
those who do the job, and as part 
and parcel of the supervisory philos- 
ophy that guides our people on the 
job. Stated another way, the prin- 
ciples of our program, for both men 
and women, are: 
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The Bell System is proud to have won the 
National Safety Council's Award of 
Honor for two consecutive years 


An awareness and ferreting out of 
the inherent hazards that go along 
with daily living and working. 

A continuing and thorough educa- 
tion in how to use, safely, the iools 
and equipment peculiar to our in- 
dustry. 

An effective safety leadership in 
all levels of supervision. 


One of the first steps in our safety 
program is to try to anticipate any 
job dangers that exist. This is ac- 
complished through the written de- 
tailing of almost every mechanical 
job we do, so that hazards of the job 
are exposed and avoided. When we 
give men and women employment, 
we feel they have a right to expect 
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us to point out any hazard they're 
likely to face in any operation they’re 
asked to perform. We also feel 
they have a right to expect us to 
train them to avoid hazard when it 
exists. We regard it as manage- 
ment’s responsibility, up and down 
the line, to create in the minds of 
employees a genuine desire to work 
safely. 

Then we try to engineer safety 
into our tools, our plant, and our 
work methods. The safety engineer- 
ing concept is folded into all of our 
operations and training procedures. 

It seems to me that there’s been a 
tendency to think of accident preven- 


Service in the River Grove, 1/l., central office was completely 
restored in eleven days after it had been gutted by fire— 
and without one personal injury 
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tion almost solely from a humani- 
tarian standpoint, with too little re- 
gard for its engineering aspects. | 
believe this accounts for the slow 
progress, until recent years, in acci- 
dent prevention in industry. Every 
complex mechanical contrivance in 
use today—whether it be an auto- 
mobile, a telephone system, or almost 
anything you can name—had its be- 
ginning in a simple machine. And 
development to its present state has 
been possible only through the ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge and 
engineering principles as they become 
available through research and de- 
velopment. I can think of no reason 
why scientific knowl- 
edge and _ engineering 
principles should not be 
similarly applied to ac- 
cident prevention. En- 
gineering, after all, is 
essentially the construc- 
tive use of accumulated 
experience. And so it 
is with accident preven- 
tion. 

The objective of 
safety engineering, as I 
see it, is to find out how 
and why accidents hap- 
pen and what has to be 
done to prevent their 
recurrence. I’m sure 
all of you safety ex- 
perts know there’s 
really little that is basi- 
cally new in the way 
people get killed or in- 
jured. Most of the 
pain and_ suffering 
comes from the type 
of accidents that occur 
over and over again. 
We have the accumu- 
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lated experience — but 
apparently we are not 
profiting from it as we 
should. 

There is, however, 
ample evidence that 
this engineering con- 
cept is gaining a wider 
acceptance in industry. 
I'd like to cite one or 
two examples which 
are probably already 
known to you: 

In 1945 the major 
automotive companies, 
machine tool builders, 
and industrial equip- 
ment users got together 
to discuss improved 
methods of building 
and installing electrical, 
hydraulic, and _ pneu- 
matic components on 
machine tools. The 
standards that resulted 
from this codperative 
effort were not some- 
thing the law required. 
They came about 
through the initiative 
of private industry. And the re- 
markable thing about the adoption 
of those standards was that, along 
with a better safety environment for 
employees, they brought gains by way 
of uninterrupted production, longer 
equipment life, and reduced equip- 
ment maintenance. 

In another specific case, an auto- 
motive plant had several hundred 
large presses that were loaded, un- 
loaded, and operated by hand. To 
eliminate the possibility of amputa- 
tion, the company adopted a policy 
of prohibiting any part of the op- 
erator’s body being put between the 
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. they have a right to expect us to train them to 
avoid hazard...” 


punch and the die. Dies and other 
equipment had to be redesigned— 
which was costly. This company’s 
primary objective was to protect its 
employees. And in this it succeeded 
—for the change brought a decided 
improvement in the plant’s safety 
record. Butit also brought increased 
production and a decrease in scrap. 
By keeping arms, fingers, and hands 
out of the danger zone, it was found 
that presses could run continuously 
instead of intermittently. Efficiency 
was increased, costs were cut. Again, 
what started out to be only a matter 
of making the job safer turned out 
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Line man’ s 
Western Electric Company, the Bell System's manu- 
facturing and supply unt 


‘ 


to be a matter of good business as 
W ell. 

It’s not enough, of course, to have 
Just as important is 
having folks assigned to a job under- 
stand safe practice and know the 
job’s danger points—and then train- 
ing them to perform the job in a 
manner. Training and safety 
are interwoven. The basis of our 
whole philosophy in the Bell System 
is that the safe way to do a job is the 
right way. 


safe practices. 


safe 


Then why do we continue to have 
accidents? It is not because of any 
failure to engineer safety into the 
job but rather, in my opinion, be- 
It is 
possible to cause spectacular improve- 
ment in safety results by working on 
attitudes—by promoting a real con- 
sciousness of safety. 


cause of uninspired attitudes. 


y. This was prin- 
cipally the approach utilized in some 
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going to 
proves it 
works for women too 
—women working in 
ofice envircnments — 
and we found out that 
we don’t have to be 
experts in female psy- 
chology to get results. 
(I take it the safety 
expert has to be a jour- 
neyman psychologist, a 
salesman, an engineer, 
all in one.) 

In 1946, the accident 
rate in one group of 
women employees in 
our Company, mostly 
switchboard 
was ten per one thou- 


results I’m 
cite. It 


operators, 
volts by the 


sand employees. <A 
program of. stressing 
the environmental as- 
pects of safety—of making this 
group aware of daily hazards 
through participation in  commit- 


tees discussing accident occurrences 
inaugurated. The result: 
during the last four years, the ac- 
cident rate of ten per one thousand 
has dropped to .65 accidents per 
thousand employees. Each year 90 
women employees in this group, or 
between 300 and 400 for the four- 
year period I mentioned, have been 
saved pain and suffering as a con- 
sequence of this codperative effort. 
Basically this job of selling a safety 
attitude was done by good supervi- 
sion inspired by top management sug- 
gestion. And good supervision, with 
respect to safety or anything else, 
consists of understanding and work- 
ing harmoniously with people—the 
same elements that produce good 


—Wwas 


service. 
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Supervision and Leadership 


THE AIM of good supervision in 
safety activities is always to provide 
positive and effective leadership so 
that the group will want to work 
safely and respond codperatively to- 
ward eliminating accidents while at 
work. At the telephone company, 
we feel that safety training is one 
of the supervisor's most important 
duties—from the president right on 
down through all levels of the or- 
ganization. In short, the supervisors 
of the supervisors are expected to 
be always on the alert to promote 
safety. Our top supervisors—in fact 
our entire staff—are schooled to be- 
lieve that a safe worker is the best 
worker. 

Now the causes of haste, careless- 
ness, abstraction, forgetfulness, or 
poor attitude—all which 
may lead to accidents—can be known 
to a supervisor if he or 


behaviors 


she is wise and observ- 
ing enough to build a 
solid foundation of un- 
derstanding with each 
of his or her people. 
By recognizing these 
human behavior factors 
before they cause ac- 
cidents, supervisors can 
devote their efforts to 
preventing accidents 
rather than to making 
reports of them after 
they occur. It doesn’t 
do much good to tell 
people that they must 
have a safe attitude. A 
correct attitude toward 
safety must be built into 
them by a series of sat- 
isfying, helpful, every- 
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day observations and _ suggestions, 
persuasively passed along by super- 
visors at all levels. 

On the other hand, a person may 
be taught how to do a job safely 
and wind up doing it unsafely to- 
morrow. Years of job experience 
or a careless familiarity with  sur- 
roundings have a tendency to cause 
some people to develop contempt for 
a practice that has come to appear 
tedious to them. To minimize this 
tendency, our training aim is not 
only on how to do a job, but why it 
must be done that way. And then, 
by repetition, fix details of a pro- 
cedure so firmly in people’s minds 
that it becomes habit-forming—so 
habit-forming that they will rebel 
against doing it any other way. 


Safety Observation Plan 


A VERY important step in our safety 
program is a sort of check-up. For 


Testing the holding power of a strand puller, an essential 
tool for tensioning cable supporting strands, at Bell 


Telephone Laboratories 











“Bill Spec” (above) and ‘Miss Haps”’ 
(below) are frequent reminders to em- 
ployees of the need for constant vigilence 





a long time the Bell System checked 
work quality, such as the installation 
of a telephone, by inspecting the job 
after it was done. That procedure 
was all right as far as it went. It 
enabled the foreman to find out 
whether all physical work was done 
that should have been done and in 
a workmanlike manner. But it left 
out one very important thing: it 
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didn’t tell him how the job was done, 
or whether the man worked safely 
and efficiently while he did it. 

We improved on this ‘‘quality”’ in- 
spection some years ago when we 
introduced what we call the Safety 
Observation Plan. This plan pro- 
vided not only “quality” intelligence, 
but “safety” intelligence as well. 
Under this new plan, supervisors 
directly responsible for the safety 
of their men make observations of 
work while it’s in progress. These 
observations cover the use of tools, 
material, and equipment. They are 
directed toward the detection of any 
unsafe work procedure followed in 
performing the work—including job 
planning in the light of circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the par- 
ticular job being done—all with a 
view toward uncovering any fail- 
ure to recognize accident potentials. 
When the supervisor observes an 
unsafe work practice, he discusses it 
with the man involved. If necessary 
he reviews with the man the written 
details that cover the job being done. 
He makes a record of the unsafe 
practice and if, in his judgment, the 
man needs it, the supervisor gives 
him additional special training to cor- 
rect his shortcomings. So you see, 
our safety training program really 
never stops. 

Records of these observations are 
forwarded through lines of organiza- 
tion, where they’re studied, sum- 
marized, and discussed at super- 
visory and employee meetings held 
at regular intervals. This informa- 
tion is put to practical use in several 
ways. 

First, it is used to assist in deter- 
mining the real underlying causes of 
unsafe habits—to help us anticipate 
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Posters for employees and statistical studies and brief reports of how accidents happen 
are parts of the Bell System’s consistent approach to the safety program 


dangers of the job. Then, it may 
suggest the need for a re-design of 
educational and training projects for 
certain groups doing certain jobs. It 
may call for improvement in job 
procedure, better safety codes, and 
may lead to design improvements in 
tools, equipment, and environmental 
surroundings—calling on our engi- 
neering knowledge again. It may 
indicate the need for additional su- 
pervisory attention on certain kinds 
of work, or it may call for a change 
of emphasis in the safety program 
itself. 


Engineering Accident Prevention 


THE SAFETY OBSERVATION PLAN is 
just one of the ways we're applying 
engineering procedure to accident 


prevention. It’s one of our means 
of utilizing accumulated past experi- 
ence. In short, it’s safety engineer- 
ing with a practical touch. We 
know our safety engineering has 
been an important factor in improv- 
ing our safety performance. And 
we regard it as good business, be- 
cause it contributes to job efficiency 
and operating economy. But, even 
more important, it helps keep our 
folks from getting hurt. 

Four years ago the Labor Man- 
agement Committee of the Pres- 
ident’s Conference on _ Industrial 
Safety set forth these principles, and 
I think they’re worth repeating here: 


Accident prevention is the legal 
and moral obligation of the em- 
ployer, and management must have 
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the authority necessary to carry out 
this responsibility. 

It’s the moral and personal ob- 
ligation of each individual, employee 
to codperate in the safety program. 

In unionized plants, the welfare of 
the employees places upon the union 
a moral obligation to codperate in 
accident prevention within the frame- 
work of its agreed-upon participa- 
tion, 


I’m sure all management recog- 
nizes the soundness of those prin- 
ciples, and accepts their part of the 
responsibility for seeing that they’re 
effectively and consistently applied. 
I think labor, organized or not, feels 
the same way about it. 

And that’s where you safety en- 
gineers come into the picture. I 
won't presume to tell you how you 
should go about your work; but it 
seems to me that one of your basic 
problems is to get across to top man- 
agement the idea that safety cannot 
be considered separate and apart 
from the production job. This “one 
job” concept was spelled out most 
convincingly, I think, by Mr. Weiser* 
in his article on ‘The Place of Safety 
Engineering in Industry.” 

Mr. Weiser points out that indus- 
try—any industry—has only one job, 

*C. H. Weiser, Plant Personnel Supervisor, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, Topeka, 


Kans., and President of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers. 
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and that the three elements of that 
one job are quality, quantity, and 
accident prevention. He goes on to 
say that all three of these elements 
spring from the same _ production 
factors: careful planning, thorough 
training, and effective supervision. 
Then he maintains that it’s up to the 
safety engineer to search for the real 
causes of accidents, to tap the foun- 
tain of knowledge of past experience, 
to bring to management the means 
for tapping that fountain and trans- 
lating it into effective action. 

While it’s true that safety engi- 
neering is one of the newer voca- 
tions aiming toward professional 
status, I don’t think that’s any reason 
for discouragement. I heartily agree 
with Mr. Weiser when he says that 
if you safety engineers are to find 
your rightful place in industry, if 
you’re to achieve real professional 
status, you must do your job so well 
that industry will find it impossible 
to get along without you. You have 
a real selling job to do—but I think 
you're well on your way toward the 
kind of recognition your high calling 
merits. 

From whatever standpoint you 
look at it—humanitarianism and mo- 
rale building or as an aid to greater 
industrial eficiency—the importance 
of your function is so great that wise 
industry will in no sense long do 
without your services. 





Twenty-five Years Ago in the BELL TELEPHONE QUARTERLY: 
From Volume VIII Number 1, january, 1929 


Announcement of the transatlantic telephone cable reminds us*that transatlantic radio 


telephone circuits were still being placed in service a quarter of a century ago—with 


elaborate ceremonies. 


service between this country and Spain. 


‘TELEPHONE SERVICE between North Amer- 
ica and Madrid was inaugurated by con- 
versations between President Coolidge and 
King Alfonso XIII on October 13. ‘The 
ceremonies at Washington took place in 
the directors’ room of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. President Walter 
S. Gifford of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company acted master of 
ceremonies at Washington, while Colonel 
Sosthenes Behn, President of the Interna- 


as 


tional ‘Telephone and ‘Telegraph Corpora- 
tion, acted in a similar capacity in Madrid. 
King Alfonso, 
Coolidge said: “I welcome this added link, 


Addressing President 
no less strong because it is invisible, be 
tween Spain and the United States. 1 be- 
lieve it to be true that when two men can 
talk together the danger of any serious dis- 
agreement is immeasurably lessened and 
that what is true of individuals is true of 
nations. ‘The international telephone, there- 
the the 
friendliness of the human al- 
ways correct what might be misinterpreted 
in the written word .. .” 


fore, which carries warmth and 


voice, will 


King Alfonso, speaking in English, re 
plied: 

“| heartily reciprocate in my own name, 
and in that of Spain, the greetings of Your 
Excellency. 

“Mr. President: I thank you for the 
cordial words in which you do Spain the 
honor and justice to recognize her out- 
standing services to the Americas, and I 
agree that we ought to expect from this 
new means of communication ever closer 
relations because of the intimate and more 
perfect understanding between the two 
peoples. 

“T reiterate to Your Excellency with my 
salutations, the testimony of my most sin- 
cere appreciation, and extend best wishes 


The following is excerpted from an account of the opening of 
EpiTor. 


for the peace and prosperity of the United 
States.” 

J. Reuben Clark, Assistant Secretary of 
State, spoke in behalf of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. His greeting was 
acknowledged by Ambassador Ogden H. 
Hammond, speaking from Madrid, as fol- 
lows: 

‘It is a great honor to be the first Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Spain to communicate 
with the Department of State by means of 
this of te- 
lephony, which brings Spain and the United 


wonderful invention wireless 


States so close together 


One Executive to Another 


(GREETINGS were also exchanged between 
President Walter S. Gifford and the Mar- 
ques de Urquijo, President of the National 
‘Telephone Company of Spain. Mr. Gif- 
ford said : 

‘Although I have been in the telephone 
business all my life, I confess it gives me a 
thrill to talk over the lines of four coun- 
tries, through the air over the ocean, under 
the sea by cable, over the Pyrenees, and to 
get from you in a fifth of a second a mes- 
sage from the country whence Columbus 
started upon his momentous journey, based 
on the belief that the world was round .. . 

The Marques de Urquijo replied: 

‘Thanks to the of the 
French Post Office, through whose terri- 


co-operation 


tory we pass, and the co-operation and fa- 
cilities of the British General Post Office 
with its Rugby Radio Service, it has been 
possible for his Majesty the King to greet 
the of the United States 
inaugurate the telephone service between 
Spain and the United States. It is also my 
privilege to greet you, Mr. Gifford, as 
President of the great American Telephone 


President and 
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and ‘Telegraph Company, which company 
has been a constant inspiration in the de- 
velopment of our Spanish Telephone Com- 


Who’s Who & What’s What 


(Continued from page 191) 


The Bell System works closely with the 
latter organization, and is much interested 
in the award by Congress last year (1953) 
of a national charter to the National Safety 
Council. Mr. Kahler’s first telephone job 
was with the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company in 1922, succeeded shortly after 
by one in the Engineering Department of 
the Western Electric Company—predeces- 
sor of the Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories. 
From 1924 to 1930 he was with the Engi- 


Transatlantic Cable 
(Continued from page 226) 

The 

cable will be protected by a wrapping of 

foil, there will 

heavy cover of jute and steel wires. 


along the same coaxial conductor. 


copper over which be a 


Agreement for construction of the cable 
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pany over which I have the honor to pre- 
side. May I extend ‘to you and your col- 
leagues my most cordial salutations.” 


neering and Plant Departments of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Company, and from 
1930 to 1937 in the O. & E. Department 
of the A. T. & T. Company. Mr. Kahler 
became chief engineer of the Chicago area 
of Illinois Bell in 1938. ‘Two years later 
he accepted a series of government assign- 
ments which included that of director of 
the Bureau of Construction of the W.P.B. 
Returning to the company in 1943, he be- 
came assistant vice president and then gen- 
eral manager, State Area; vice president in 
charge of operations in 1946; and president 
of the company in 1951. 


has been signed by A. T. & ‘T., the British 
Post Office (which provides telephone serv- 
ice in Great Britain) and the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
(which furnishes overseas communications 
for Canada). It will be owned jointly by 
these three organizations. The project will 
take three years to complete and will cost 
$35 million. 














[ am not sure when it was that the idea of providing 
the best possible telephone service first became rooted in 
this business—in the minds of telephone people. Ido 
know it was flourishing forty years ago, when [I started, 
and I imagine it goes back quite a while before that. 
It is a wonderful idea—a necessary idea—and, as we 
know, it is the foundation of all our efforts. 

Recently the Directors of the A. T. and T. Company 
expressed it this way: 

“We think it all important,” they said, “that we 
furnish the best telephone service it is in our power to 
provide—a service high in value and steadily improving 
—at a cost to the user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep the business in good 
financial health.” 

To me that is a good clear statement. 

But the meaning is equally clear when one of us 
says to himself, 

“On that call I did everything I could possibly have 
done;” 

And when another says, “That’s the smoothest, neatest 
job I ever turned out;” 

Or, “Brother, we're really giving service these days, 
and I don’t mean maybe.” 

Now there are no two ways about it: doing our 
best is demanding. It simply will not come easily. But 
it pays its own dividends. For it sharpens our com- 
petence. As we make a habit of doing our best, we 
acquire talents that we would not want to be without. 
And beside gaining in skill, 1 am sure we also gain in 
character—in our stature as human beings. 


From an address by A. T. & T. President Cleo F. Cratg to 
A 


merica on September 19, 1953. 


ee . = 
the lL elephone Pioneers of 











